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have, however, served directly or indirectly to make more 
definite the intra-human explanation of many phenomena pre- 
viously not well understood. 

The establishment, on empirical evidence, of spirit-commu- 
nication is a remoter possibility than ever before. "The Varie- 
ties of Religious Experience" provides further evidence in 
support of this affirmation. 

It may not be useless to add that the rejection of spirit- 
interference does in nowise commit one to Materialism. It 
leaves a clear field to Absolute, as well as to many forms of 
Pluralistic, Idealism. 

James H. Leuba. 

Bryn Mawr College. 



WORDSWORTH'S IDEAL OF EARLY EDUCA- 
TION.* 

It is a healthy sign of our time that in all the leading depart- 
ments of humane study we are coming more and more to 
distrust commentators and dispensers of second-hand know- 
ledge — the school-men of science — and turning with a fresh in- 
terest, not unlike the revival of learning itself, to the sources 
of first-hand inspiration. "Many are the thyrsus bearers, but 
few are the mystics," and it is the mystics and their scriptures 
that we are being taught in these days to search for ourselves — 
to pass from the commentator to the text, from the theological 
to the religious writer, from the sociologist to the seer. 

Such a seer in education is Wordsworth. Others write 
about education. Wordsworth gives us the story of his own, 
the steps by which a great heart and mind reached a view 
happiness. Anything which enables us to realize their mean- 
of things, a feeling for nature and the world of men which 
was to him, and might, he believed, some day become to all, 
a source of abiding peace and happiness. It is this which 

* Paper read before the Educational Society, Cardiff, December 4, 1003. 
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makes his "Prelude," with its amazing depth and fineness of 
psychological insight, perhaps the greatest, certainly the most 
interesting, modern treatise on education which we possess. 
Its teaching rests, as on twin pillars, on his view, first of man 
in general, and, secondly, of the child who is the father of the 
man. 

I. Wordsworth is, in the best sense, the Poet of Democracy. 
His name stands for the discovery, or rather, the re-discovery, 
that the simplest things — the things that all men have in com- 
mon: birth and death, rest and labor, parents and children, 
home and country — are the most important factors in human 
happiness. Anything which enables us to realize their mean- 
ing (such as wholesome surroundings and the best kind of 
books) is of essential human value. On the other hand, any- 
thing which seems to estrange us from them, like a great deal 
that is artificial and vicious in modern industry and civilization, 
•is the enemy of true peace and of all real enjoyment of life. 

These ideas, it may be said, were common to the leading 
writers of his time, and by this time are commonplaces. This 
is true, but what distinguishes Wordsworth and places him 
above all his contemporaries and all commonplaces is, that he 
sought to make clear to himself and to others the reason of the 
undying freshness of simple things. He found it in the fact 
that they are not really things at all, but the most universal 
language in which the mind that animates nature and human 
life speaks to our minds : the points at which we stand in closest 
union with it, and therefore with one another. From this doc- 
trine, which Wordsworth accepted from Berkeley, or, at any 
rate, held in common with him, flowed the ideas which are 
familiar to the reader of his more popular poems. Nature and 
human life are one: the laws that bind the Heavens are the 
same as that which binds one human being to another. To be 
in touch with these laws, whether in the speculations of a 
Kepler or the piety of a Westmoreland alesman, is to be in 
touch with the sources of our own inmost being : it extends and 
deepens our hold upon life, it tranquilizes the soul, strengthens 
the will and permeates the character. It even reacts upon the 
body and moulds the features with a reflection of the under- 
lying harmony of things. 
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Wordsworth is usually described as a Nature poet, his ideas 
as the "return to nature." But it would be more accurate to 
describe them as the return to Spirit, and the form he gave 
them widely separates him from Rousseau and other leaders 
of the nature school. To one to whom these truths were not 
only intellectual convictions, but practical principles, tested and 
proved in a life uncommonly full of hardship and trial, 1 no 
ideal of education could appear for a moment tolerable which 
failed to lay the main stress on the development in the soul of 
the capacity to draw upon these secret sources of power. As 
compared with this — still more put in the place of it — all other 
objects were bound to appear hopelessly inadequate and un- 
worthy. Yet, when he looked round about him at the ideals 
held most in honor in the high places of education, any serious 
care for it seemed precisely what was lacking. "A thousand 
projects," so John Morley describes the time, "all taking for 
granted that ignorance is the disease and useful knowledge 
the universal healer ; all of them secular, all dealing with man 
from the outside ; none touching the imagination or the heart." 2 
The leaders of the prevailing Utilitarian philosophy had just 
succeeded in 1828 in crowning their educational achievements 
by the foundation of the London University. Yet Wordsworth 
was profoundly dissatisfied. "We have no guarantee," he 
writes, summing up his objections to the whole movement, "in 
the social condition of these well-informed pupils for the use 
they will make of their power and their knowledge. The 
scheme points not to man as a religious being; its end is an 
unworthy one, and its means do not pay respect to the order 
of things." 3 

2. We shall better appreciate the meaning of this criticism, 
and especially the better part of it, if, having said so much of 
Wordsworth's view of man, we turn now to what he held about 
the child. His starting point here, as in the case of man, is the 

1 M. Legouis, in his recent monograph on Wordsworth, disposes of 
the common view that Wordsworth was singularly happy in the external 
circumstances of his life. 

* "Life of Gladstone," I, 156. 

8 "Prose Works," Vol. III. 
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wholeness of the child's nature. The child is one with Nature ; 
he is one in himself. From the first it followed that there exists 
in the child's mind a natural responsiveness to the deeper tones 
of the world in which he lives — a pre-established harmony be- 
tween the soul and the impressions that education seeks to 
deepen and develop in it. 

"Our childhood sits, 
Our simple childhood sits upon a throne 
That hath more power than all the elements." 

Those who know most of children under normal circum- 
stances, their amazing imperviousness to evil and their equally 
amazing affinity to good, will be the most ready to agree. But 
it is necessary to emphasize the point here, as Wordsworth's 
teaching with regard to it has been lamentably misunderstood. 
It is commonly thought that he believed in the pre-existence 
of the soul, and that the child comes into the world out of a 
state of innocence, compared with which all earthly life is but 
a sleep and a forgetting: — 

"Heaven lies about us in our infancy, 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy." 

If taken seriously such a doctrine can only mean the futility 
of all schemes of education which are not directed to the pro- 
longation of prenatal innocence — the preservation of the soul 
from the obliterating impressions of the senses. Whether 
Wordsworth at any time held the doctrine of pre-existence, 
we need not here inquire. It is sufficient for our present pur- 
pose to notice that the application of it to the child's mind is 
altogether foreign to the teaching of the "Prelude." There are 
lines here which, like those above quoted, seem to recall it. 
But what the poet wishes to bring out is not the weakening 
and blinding effects of experience, but "the happy adaptation to 
the universe" which, as M. Legouis explains, imparted to the 
child, in Wordsworth's view, "an initial impulse in his jour- 
ney along the path which leads most surely to the noblest ends 
of human life." 

This natural adaptation, however, is only the beginning. 
The feeling for the truth and beauty of things — the admira- 
tion, hope and love by which we live when we truly live at 
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all — are no prenatal endowments, but require to be developed 
in the soul of the child, and for this development Wordsworth 
has no more miraculous means to suggest than the familiar, 
though much misunderstood and neglected, method of habit 
and association. His doctrine involves nothing more recondite 
than the familiar psychological truth that isolated feelings 
grow into sentiments and prevailing habits of mind through 
the unconscious deposits of repeated experience and the asso- 
ciations they leave behind. If you hold, as he does, that love 
of his natural environment — parents and home, work and play, 
animals and his fellow-men — is the foundation of all true hap- 
piness in a man, and if you would seek to lay this foundation 
deep in the mind of the child, what you have to see to first and 
foremost is to make provision for these living deposits. In 
their fully developed form — love of Nature and Humanity, as 
we find them in the poet and saint — they stand for our life at 
its highest; but they have very simple beginnings in the vivid 
sensations of which every child is capable — the sound, the 
sight, the taste, the smell and feel of things about it ; the serv- 
ices of its fellow creatures to its primitive wants ; the pleasant 
background that Nature and simple types of human life, shep- 
herds and sailors, ploughers and fishers, producers and carriers, 
form for its own imitations of them : its soldiery and sailoring, 
its hunting and fishing, its riding and coaching, its making 
and carrying. It is out of such raw material and not from any 
prenatal vision that deeper sentiments develop in us : — 

"Truths that wake 
To perish never; 
Which neither listlessness nor mad endeavor, 

Nor Man nor Boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy." 

The whole of the "Prelude" is an exposition of this simple 
but forgotten truth. It might be called a Treatise on the Asso- 
ciation of Ideas — one of the few readable ones. The most 
characteristic passages of the poem are those in which the 
poet narrates incidents in his own life which formed the soil 
out of which in due time sprang — 

"The passions that build up our human soul;" 
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the boat he untied from the shore of the lake, his skating by 
night, his meeting with an old soldier by a gateway on the 
road, a blind beggar in a crowded London thoroughfare, his 
waiting for a cart by misty wayside bush — dramatic narratives 
in which nothing happens except in the soul. And as though 
he would leave no room for misunderstanding on this head, 
he sums up his teaching for us in the lines : — 

"And thus 
By the impressive discipline of fear, 
By pleasure and repeated happiness 
So frequently repeated, and by force 
Of obscure feelings, representative 
Of things forgotten, these same scenes so bright, 
So beautiful, so majestic in themselves, 
(Tho' yet the day was distant) did become 
Habitually dear and all their forms 
And changeful colors by invisible links 
Were fastened to the affections." * 

These passages are all the more significant, as one of the 
most characteristic of them 5 occurs in close connection with a 
vigorous attack on the current ideal of education, to which we 
may now return. 

What is involved in such a view as to early education ? First 
and foremost that by early contact with nature and human life 
in its simpler forms, children should have the amplest opportun- 
ity of forming for themselves the associations out of which 
the sentiments, on which we have been discoursing, spring. 
Education here, as at all other vital points, must be self- 
education. Nothing can take the place of the self-appropria- 
tion, the inwardizing by the soul of its own first-hand impres- 
sions. For this process leisure, freedom from distraction and 
officious interference, fuss and worry, are from the first essen- 
tials. It was Wordsworth's profound reverence for the natural 
workings of the child's mind, in connection with the material 
furnished by wholesome natural and social surroundings, that 
explains the somewhat amusing distrust with which he regards 
the attempts of enthusiastic educationalists of his own time to 
found a system of infant schools. To Wordsworth this mis- 

4 "Prelude," II, 602 foil. Cf. II, 235-244. 5 V, 364. 
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directed enterprise, aiming, as it did, at separating the child 
just at the most impressionable age from its proper environ- 
ment, seemed to be nothing short of the sin against the Holy 
Ghost — Nature, itself, cried out against it. He describes, in 
sober wrath and true Wordsworthian blindness to the humor 
of the situation, a Lancashire town, "in which, about nine 
o'clock in the morning the streets resound with the crying of 
infants wheeled off in carts and other vehicles (some ladies 
lending their carriages for this purpose) to their school pri- 
sons." Bell's system, then coming into vogue, only added 
heinousness to the offense against childhood. Shenstone's 
schoolmistress, by her winter fire and in her summer-garden 
seat, he will back against all Dr. Bell's sour-looking teachers 
in petticoats that he has ever seen. Nature had been shut out 
of these infant penitentiaries. The attempt to reintroduce 
her by pictures stuck up against walls and such mummery, 
was a mere parody of her teaching: "a moment's notice of 
a red-breast pecking at the winter's hearth is worth them 
all." What he would have said of the lions and tigers, the 
leopards, giraffes and still more blood-curling monsters that 
commonly embellish the walls of infant schools at the present 
day, is mercifully veiled from us. 

This was his first objection to the current practice: the 
too early severance of the child from the objects and events 
which formed the natural stimulus of it's growing powers. 
All that was really valuable in early school education, the 
development of attention, imagination and memory, he held, 
could be far better obtained by leaving children alone : — 

"Attention springs, 
And comprehensiveness and memory flow 
From early converse with the works of God 
Among all regions; chiefly where appear 
Most obviously simplicity and power." 

The second count in his indictment of the popular system 
followed from his views of the unity of the child's nature in 
itself. Instead of paying proper regard to its essential whole- 
ness, it seemed to encourage an unnatural severance of one part 
from another. Power was sacrificed to knowledge, taste and 
character to intellectual precocity ; the aim being rather to show 
Vol. XIV— No. 3 23 
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what a child can do than to prepare it for what it will be called 
upon to do. It was against this one-sidedness in education and 
the abortion that was its product, that he directed his keenest 
satire. Here is his account of the terrible infant, to the whole- 
sale manufacture of which Mr. Edgeworth and his co-adjutors 
were devoting an ability and an enthusiasm worthy of a better 
cause : — 

"Ships he can guide across the pathless sea, 
And tell you all their cunning; he can read 
The inside of the earth and spell the stars; 
He knows the policies of foreign lands; 
Can string you names of districts, cities, towns, 
The whole world over light as beads of dew 
Upon a gossamer thread; he sifts, he weighs, 
All things are put to question; he must live 
Knowing that he grows wiser every day, 
Or else not live at all, and seeing too 
Each little drop of wisdom as it falls 
Into the dimpling cistern of his heart — 
For this unnatural growth the trainer blame. 
Pity the tree." 

If we ask what Wordsworth would substitute, his answer is 
merely an extension to the first school years of what he has 
already claimed for earlier childhood: — 

"Meanwhile old grandame earth is grieved to find 
The playthings, which her love designed for him, 
Unthought of: in their woodland beds the flowers 
Weep and the river-sides are all forlorn. 
Oh! give us once again the wishing-cap 
Of Fortunatus 4 and the invisible coat 
Of Jack the Giant-killer, Robin Hood 
And Sabra in the forest with St. George. 
The child whose love is here at least doth reap 
One precious gain that he forgets himself." * 

To the same effect are the suggestions he writes to an anx- 
ious parent in one of his later letters. After denouncing the 
mistake of overrunning the child's infancy with moralizing 
books, he goes on to explain that formal education must begin 
"by putting the child in the way of acquiring, without measure 
or limit, such knowledge as will lead him out of himself ; such 
knowledge as is interesting for its own sake; things known 

8 V, 315 foil. 
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because they are interesting, not interesting because they are 
known; in a word, by leaving him at liberty to luxuriate in 
such feelings and images as will feed his mind in silent pleasure. 
This nourishment is contained in fairy tales, romances, the 
best biographies and histories, and such parts of natural his- 
tory relating to the powers and appearance of the earth and 
elements, and the habits and structure of animals as belong to 
it not as an art or science, but as a magazine of form and 
feeling." 7 Here, as elsewhere, what Wordsworth is concerned 
to bring home is, that education from first to last is concerned 
with the production of a state of mind. If this is right, all else 
will be right. If it is wrong, no technical acquirements can 
compensate for the loss. This explains his indifference to de- 
tails of later education. He is concerned with first principles. 
The application to details of school curriculum is for others. 

One subject, however, closely connected with his view of 
higher education, calls for a word of notice. It is commonly 
thought that he is an enemy of science. "Wordsworth," says 
Leslie Stephen, "hates science because it regards facts without 
the imaginative and emotional coloring." 8 This is incredible. 
It would be strange if one, who laid so much stress on the in- 
sight of the soul into the laws and unities of things, should 
have failed to see in science one of the chief sources of this 
deeper insight. What is repellent to the poet is neither science 
nor its applications, but the partiality and exclusiveness of 
much that claims the name of science. 

True science retains — 

"Among least things 
An undersense of greatness; sees the parts 
As parts but with a feeling for the whole." 

"Admiration and love," he elsewhere declares, "to which all 
knowledge truly vital must tend, are felt by men of real genius 
in proportion as their discoveries in natural philosophy are 
enlarged." Nor has any poet more finely told us how the most 
abstract of sciences may feed these higher emotions: — 

7 "Prose Works," Vol. Ill, p. 332. 

8 Quoted by Mr. Spence Watson in his admirable paper on "Words- 
worth's Relation to Science" in the publications of the Wordsworth 
Society. 
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"From the same source I drew 
A pleasure quiet and profound, a sense 
Of permanent and universal sway, 
And paramount belief; there recognized 
A type for finite natures of the one 
Supreme Existence, the surpassing life, 
Which — to the boundaries of space and time, 
Of melancholy space and doleful time, 
Superior, and incapable of change, 
Nor touched by welterings of passion — is 
And hath the name of God." ' 

While thus acknowledging the aid to insight that science 
gives, the poet would not have been a poet had he not in- 
sisted that the higher kind of knowledge came from poetry. 
"Poetry," he writes in the Observations prefixed to the Lyrical 
Ballads, "is the first and last of all knowledge — it is as im- 
mortal as the heart of man. If the labors of men of science 
should ever create any material revolution, direct or indirect, 
in our condition and in the impressions which we habitually 
receive, the poet will sleep then no more than at present; but 
he will be ready to follow the steps of the man of science, not 
only in those general indirect effects, but he will be at his side 
carrying sensation into the midst of the objects of the science 
itself. The remotest discoveries of the chemist, the botanist 
or mineralogist will be as proper objects of the poet's art as 
any upon which it can be employed, if the time should ever 
come when these things shall be familiar to us, and the rela- 
tions under which they are contemplated by the followers of 
these respective sciences shall be manifestly and palpably mate- 
rial to us as enjoying and suffering beings. If the time should 
ever come when what is now called science, thus familiarized 
to man, shall be ready to put on, as it were, a form of flesh and 
blood, the poet will lend his divine spirit to aid the trans- 
figuration, and will welcome the being thus produced as a 
dear and genuine inmate of the household of man." 

So Wordsworth conceived of education rounding into self. 

9 Prelude, VI, 29 foil. To which we may add his well-known lines 
to the statue of Newton in Cambridge. 

"With his pensive and silent face 
The marble index of a mind forever 
Voyaging thro' strange seas of thought alone." 
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Beginning in a genuine feeling from the appearances of things 
— passing through first the imaginative then the analytical 
handling of them — ending in the reinterpretation of the results 
of science by poetry, "the breath and finer spirit of all know- 
ledge." 

Such an ideal, having as its object not man as an intellectual 
machine, not man as a wage-earner or even as a citizen, but man 
as a religious being, challenges comparison with our common 
views, both as to the end and means of education. 

1. As an ideal of the end, it may appear to some sufficiently 
remote from anything that we commonly regard as either pos- 
sible or desirable. Theoretically teachers and parents alike 
acknowledge the supreme importance of religion, but seriously 
and continuously to treat the child as primarily a religious 
being scarcely crosses our minds. The reason is doubtless 
partly that, in spite of a hundred years of progress, we hardly 
yet realize what Wordsworth means by religion. We are still 
boggling over theological points, and still possessed by the idea 
that religion is a "subject" capable of being taught by Scrip- 
ture and Catechism, perhaps with something of the same per- 
verse optimism that led our fathers to believe that the scientific 
spirit could be inculcated by committing to memory selected 
passages of Dr. Brewer's "Guide to Science." 

But it is time we put the question seriously to ourselves: 
What is the side of man's nature that is most closely connected 
with his permanent happiness, and is most worthy of our care ? 
Do we really live by admiration and love, and has the child a 
right to be prepared from such a life? Or is the life for which 
we seek to prepare him something quite other in its essence? 
Granting (as who dare in heart deny?) that the poet's view is 
Gospel truth, is any of us really satisfied with the net result of 
our schooling and colleging : the deadness to the best things in 
nature and in human life with which the average youth and 
girl are apt to be turned out — the secularity and parochialness 
of their interest in a world that everywhere appeals to the 
spiritual and the cosmic ? And have we not to admit that the 
fault for it is, at least in part, our own coming from our half- 
heartedness in accepting the Wordsworthian doctrine in all its 
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fullness and veracity ? Perhaps if we were more willing to do 
so, we might find that "the religious difficulty" is a self-made 
one, and that the question how to teach religion is bound up 
with the wider question how to teach at all. 

There is crying need for some unanimity on this subject 
among our educators. We live in a secular age. From all 
sides it is dinned into us that education should be more prac- 
tical ; that our position, as a productive and commercial nation, 
demands the complete reorganization of our system in the in- 
terest of industrial and administrative efficiency. How much 
of it all are we to believe? I hope we shall believe a good deal 
of it. The practical man has a way of going pretty straight 
to the point when things are wrong. He knows where the shoe 
pinches. In the present instance parents and teachers, it is to 
be hoped, will take to heart what he has to say as to the short- 
comings of present-day education. But it is to be hoped, at the 
same time, that we shall largely discount his claim to prescribe 
the means to make them good. What teachers mainly want at 
such a time is to keep their heads and to believe in themselves 
and in the great guidance they have from the prophets of their 
art. This is unmistakable whether we take it from Wordsworth 
or not. "There is nothing to be gained, but everything to be 
lost, from putting any nearer or narrower object in the place of 
the wider and more distant. The best industrial, as the best 
religious education, cannot be separated from the best education 
in general — indeed is identical with it. 'Seek ye first the king- 
dom of man and his happiness, and all these things will be 
added unto you.'" 

2. On the second question also, that of the means, there is 
necessarily much in Wordsworth's theory that seems out of 
touch with our own time. In its details, as well as in its want 
of details, Wordsworth's ideal is the ideal of an earlier, a nar- 
rower, a more leisurely, and, withal, a less strenuous world than 
ours. It is an ideal that is better suited for Hawkshead or 
Bowness than for the crowded city populations of the present 
day. Few, for instance, would be found to advocate an ex- 
tended and more unrestricted familiarity with its city environ- 
ment at the basis of a child's education. Yet changing what 
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requires to be changed, Wordsworth's main contention seems 
to me to contain the most essential word for the educational 
reformer of our own day as well as his. To put it in a sentence : 
the aim of the teacher is, in the last resort, to procure in the 
child a condition of mind (which is also a condition of feeling 
and will) in respect to the objects that are brought before it. 
As this condition is one into which the child must initiate itself 
by an inward process of assimilation, it requires time and an 
atmosphere of large leisureliness, the antithesis of the crowded 
time-tables — the everlasting di-ill and pressure that are apt to 
characterize even the infant departments of our schools. 
Method, of course, there must be even in these; but might it 
not, for the younger children, be a method which exists far 
more in the mind of the teacher and far less in time-tables and 
directions for the scholars, than at present? Such an ideal 
implies the highest skill and intelligence on the part of the 
teacher, and this is the reason for the claim sometimes put 
forward without much lucidity that the best teachers should 
be assigned to the infant departments. In the upper classes 
there must, of course, be routine with its accompaniment of drill 
and direction. But here, too, the principle is the same. Noth- 
ing can be effectively learnt, learnt, that is, so as to become its 
own, and thus the fertile soil of fresh thoughts and feelings 
which is not appropriated by the whole mind. And for this 
again, far more leisurely (I do not say less peremptorily ex- 
acted), progress in acquisition at the earlier stages of an art 
or science, than is commonly thought necessary, is essential. 
All this is generally admitted by us in theory. Teachers, I 
notice, commonly applaud one another when they announce 
such sentiments. But when they are asked why they do not 
practice what they preach, they commonly fall back upon the 
plea that the time is wanting, and the time is wanting because 
the whole system is bad. There is truth in this, but not so 
much as is supposed; not enough wholly to exonerate us. 

There was a time when social reformers blamed the Govern- 
ment for all the evils that civilized flesh is heir to. By and by 
they discovered that they, themselves, were, or might, become 
the Government. Since that fateful discovery government has 
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been changed and has, on the whole, become an instrument of 
progress. It sometimes strikes one that it may be the same 
with educational, the most important of all kinds of reform. 
The system is, in many ways, bad, but parents and teachers, 
after all, are themselves the system, or they may, by greater 
unity of feeling and organization amongst themselves, become 
it. Even as things are, if any group of them, who became con- 
vinced of the incontrovertible soundness — ethical and psycho- 
logical — of the view for which Wordsworth stands, had the 
courage to take their professional and parental lives in their 
hands and lead the way in a bold attempt to apply it, some- 
thing, after all this education talk, might be really done in the 
way of practical reform — more faithful regard to the nature 
of man as a religious being, and to the true order of things. 

John H. Muirhead. 
Birmingham, England. 

Note: Some striking testimony on the value of the whole Words- 
worthian contention comes to hand from a teacher whose brilliant and 
almost unparalleled success gives her authority peculiar weight, in the re- 
cent published "Story of My Life," by Helen Keller, pp. 319 and 376. "I am 
beginning to suspect all elaborate and special systems of education," writes 
Miss Sullivan. "They seem to me to be built on the supposition that every 
child is a kind of idiot who must be taught to think. Whereas if the 
child has hidden somewhere in his being noble capacities which may 
Let him go and come freely, let him touch real things and combine his 
impressions for himself, instead of sitting indoors at a little round table 
while a sweet-voiced teacher suggests that he built a stone wall with his 
wooden blocks, or make a rainbow out of strips of colored paper or 
plant straw trees in bead flower-pots. Such teaching fills the mind with 
artificial association that must be got rid of before the child can develop 
independent ideas out of actual experiences. ... I believe every 
child has hidden somewhere in his being noble capacities which may 
be quickened and developed, if we go about it in the right way; but 
we shall never properly develop the higher nature of our little ones 
while we continue to fill their minds with the so-called rudiments. 
Mathematics will never make them loving nor will the accurate know- 
ledge of the size and shape of the earth help them to appreciate its 
beauties. Let us lead them during the first years to find their greatest 
pleasure in Nature. Let them run in the fields, learn about animals 
and observe real things. Children will educate themselves under right 
conditions. They require guidance and sympathy far more than instruc- 
tion." 



